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The  first  chilly  days  of  fall  always  "bring  in  "blanket  questions  —  queries 
from  housewives  who  are  about  to  buy  winter  "bedding  for  the  family  and  need 
help  in  selecting  "blankets.    No  wonder  they  ask.    Elankets  are  no  mean  item  on 
the  budget  and,   so  far,  little  information  is  available  to  help  the  housewife- 
shopper  buy  wisely. 

When  the  Federal  Government  and  many  other  large  agencies  purchase 
blankets  or  other  textiles,   they  don't  have  to  depend  on  guesswo rk.     They  write 
up  specifications  —  detailed  descriptions  of  what  they  want.    And  then 
companies  with  blankets  to  sell  send  in  samples  for  testing.     Before  any 
purchasing  is  done,  textile  scientists  make  laboratory  analyses  of  these 
samples  to  be  sure  they  come  up  to  specifications.    Unfortunately,  the  housewife 
have  no  textile  laboratories  to  help  in  buying.     Someday  let's  hope  she  will 
find  helpful  labels  on  blankets  that  will  give  her  the  facts  about  each  blanket  — 
labels  put  on  by  manufacturers  who  have  come  to  realize  that  such  a  service  as 
good  labeling  makes  for  satisfaction  all  around.    Labels  now  used  on  blankets 
tell  little  more  than  fiber  content  and  size,  and  not  all  blankets  give  oven 
this  much  information. 

So  before  I   start  answering  today's  questions,   I'd  like  to  mention  once 
again  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  I765,   "Guides  for  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets  and  Bath 
Towels."    That's  well  worth  reading  before  you  start  your  shopping  tour,  or  make 
any  investment  in  winter  blankets.     It  is  a  handy  and  concise  guide  to  better 
purchasing,  and  you  can  have  a  copy  simply  by  writing  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Now  for  the  questions.     Several  listeners  have  asked  how  to  know  whether 
a  blanket  is  going  to  be  warm,  and  a  few  of  them  have  added  that  they  want  a 
blanket  both  warm  and  light  in  weight.     Other  listeners  have  asked  for  guides 
to  buying  blankets  strong  enough  to  stand  up  under  plenty  of  wear  and  washing. 

"Warmth  and  durability  without  too  much  weight  are  qualities  that  any 
practical  housewife  wants  in  the  blankets  she  buys."    That's  what  the  textile 
people  say.    They  say  that  a  good  blanket  keeps  out  the  cold  drafts  and  is 
also  strong  enough  to  hold  together  in  laundering  and  resist  wear  in  rubbing. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  light  enough  in  weight  to  be  comfotablc  as  a  bed  covering. 
(No  one  wants  a  blanket  that  feels  like  lead,  however  durable  it  may  be.)  And 
of  course,  another  consideration  in  buying  blankets  is  the  price.     The  average 
housewife  doesn't  want  to  invest  in  blankets  that  are  too  much  of  a  tax  on  her 
pocketbook.     So  there  you  are,  listeners  —  there  are  the  k  qualities  to  look 
for  in  a  household  blanket:  warmth,  durability,  lightweight,  moderate  price, 
^onetimes  the  best  buy  in  a  blanket  is  a  compromise  among  these  qualities. 
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First,  about  choosing  a  "blanket  for  warmth.    A  good  many  -people  still 
don  t  realize  that  a  blanket  is  not  warn  in  itself,  that  its  so  called  "warmth" 
depends  on  how  good  an  insulator  it  is,  now  well  it  keeps  out  the  cold  drafts 
and  holds  the  heat  generated  by  the  body  fro*':  escaping  too  rapidly.     The  still 
air  enneshcd  in  the  cloth  is  actually  the  insulator.     So  the  kind  of  fiber, 
the  nap  or  fuzziness,  and  the  closeness  of  weave  all  influence  the  warmth. 

Most  household  blankets  are  made  entirely  of  wool  or  cotton  --  or  are  a 
mixture  of  the  two.     In  practically  all  the  mixed  blankets,  the  warp  is  cotton, 
though  a  few  have  appeared  on  the  market  with  a  silk  warp.     The  filling  of  most 
blankets  is  either  all  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  combined.    And  here  is  a  point 
to  remember  ?;hen  you  are  buying  a  wool  and  cotton  blanket.     Most  authorities 
agree  that  25  percent  of  wool  at  least  is  necessary  to  make  an  appreciable  diff- 
erence in  warmth,  and  give  the  characteristic  properties  of  wool  such  as  fluffi- 
ness,  elasticity  of  nap,  and  ability  to  absorb  moisture  without  making  the 
blanket  feel  damp.     In  other  words,  it  is  hardly  worth  paying  extra  for  a  very 
little  wool  in  a  blanket —  for  less  than  a  fourth  as  much  wool  as  cotton.  A 
mixture  containing  a  very  little  wool  is  not  noticeably  warmer  than  an  all- 
cotton  blanket. 

The  textile  people  suggest;  "When  buying  blankets  for  warmth,  look  for 
those  with  the  highest  percentage  of  good-quality  wool  within  the  price  range 
you  desire.    Be  sure  to  read  carefully  the  label  on  blankets  of  mixed  fibers 
to  learn  how  much  of  each  fiber  has  been  used.     The  percentage  of  wool  is  some 
indication  of  the  warmth  of  a  blanket." 

The  napping  of  the  blanket,  too,  has  considerable  to  do  with  its  warmth, 
for  it  increases  the  number  of  air  pockets  in  the  fabric.    Napping,  you  know, 
is  the  process  of  pulling  to  the  surface  the  loose  ends  of  fibers  from  the  soft 
loosely  twisted  filling-yarns  in  the  foundation-cloth  to  make  the  surface  of 
the  blanket  thick  and  fluffy.    Naturally,   the  more  the  fabric  is  napped,  the 
weaker  the  filling  yarns  become.    Also  the  weave  becomes  less  distinct,  so  when 
you  hold  the  blanket  up  to  the  light,  the  weave  looks  blurred.    While  napping 
nakes  a  blanket  a  aettcr  insulator  in  one  respect,  it  may  also  make  it  so  very 
light  and  fluffy  that  wind  can  penetrate  it.     So  the  textile  people  say  that 
heavily  napped  blankets  are  warmer  when  used  indoors  along  with  sheets  and 
conforters,  and  firmer  less  napped  blankets  are  more  useful  for  outdoor  use, 
or  for  use  with  no  other  covers. 

Now  about  durability,  which  comes  next  to  warmth  in  choosing  a  blanket. 
Durability  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  fiber,   the  amount  of  napping,   and  also 
often  on  the  size  of  the  blanket  and  the  way  you  wash  it. 

But  I  don't  know  why  I  am  going  on  and  on  like  this  when  the  bulletin 
can  tell  it  all  so  much  better  than  I.    Let  me  say  again  that  the  answers  to 
your  blanket-shopping  questions  are  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  17^,   "Guides  for 
Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath  Towels."    And  you  can  have  a  copy  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


